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Expanded Southern Pacific Englewood Yard At Houston 
Sixteen additional tracks recently were placed in service at SP’s 
Englewood Yard in Houston, making a total of 64 classification tracks. 
The yard has a grand total of 143 tracks totaling 113 miles with a 
capacity of 7,179 cars, In addition to the classification tracks there 
are 23 receiving and departure tracks, 14 makeup and hold tracks, 3 
cleaning and up-grading tracks, 6 running repair tracks and 33 miscel- 
laneous lead, crossover, thoroughfare and special service tracks. 
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Buland, Jehnsem Testify Before 
Committee On Diversification 


G. L. Butanp, SP vice-president 
and general counsel, and B. R. 
Jounson, president and general 
manager of Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Company, testified last month 
in Washington, D. C., at a hearing 
on diversification in the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Speaking before the Sub-com- 
mittee on Transportation and Aero- 
nautics of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, Bu- 
land said there is “no more reason 
why the truck and rail part of a 
single transportation movement 
should be under different owner- 
ship than there would have been 
to compel Henry Ford to assemble 
his autos from parts furnished by 
other manufacturers instead of 
constructing such parts himself.” 


B. R. JOHNSON 
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G. L. BULAND 


“In order for our common car- 
rier system to survive,” he stated, 
“it must be able to do a better job 
than private transportation.” 


Buland pointed out that the 
public’s need for the best possible 
transportation at the lowest pos- 
sible cost demands that transport 
companies be permitted to offer a 
diversity of services tailored for 
maximum convenience of the ship- 
per. 

Johnson testified that highway 
transportation has changed so sub- 
stantially since enactment of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 that 
shippers now prefer to use the fa- 
cilities of a carrier which can 
perform all required services under 
one tariff. Such flexibility of op- 
eration is denied to railroad-owned 
truck subsidiaries, Johnson stated. 
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J. L. Stone Retires 
After Long Service 


J. L. “Jack” Stone, secretary 
and assistant general auditor of 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana, retired at Houston 
January 31 after 45 years. 

All of Stone’s service has been 
in SP’s Accounting Department at 
Houston. He started as a clerk in 
Disbursements Accounts in 1914 
and held various positions in that 
department before transferring to 
the Auditor’s Office in 1940, He 
served as assistant auditor for five 
years prior to taking over his 
last position in 1955. 

Stone had an important part in 
the mechanization of the railroad’s 
accounting work and was responsi- 
ble for the organization of its con- 
solidated Data Processing Depart- 
ment. 


SP Career Closes 
For J. V. Gilmour 


John V. Gilmour, assistant to 
vice president, New York, retired 
on January 31 after a 49-year ca- 
reer with Southern Pacific. 

He joined SP Steamship Lines as 
an office boy and worked his way 
up through the ranks to become 
assistant secretary of SP’s financial 
office in New York by 1939. 

He was appointed assistant to 
controller in 1943, assistant con- 
troller in 1946, and rose to be as- 
sistant to vice president in 1953. 


JOHN GILMOUR 


THE COVER 
At night, SP’s pipeline ter- 
minal at Phoenix offers an in- 
teresting study of light and 
shadows. Photograph by Steve 
Edwards, supervisor of photog- 
raphy, San Francisco. 
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They'll Never Run Out of Customers 
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Babies 
Are 
Their 


Business 


Te GERBER Com- 
PANY loses over a 
million customers 
each year—but it 
doesn’t bother them a 
bit. In their special- 
ized business of cater- 
ing to the diaper set they gain new 
customers every day. 

By 1975 the birth rate in this 
country is expected to reach 5,800,- 
000 annually. And when your busi- 
ness is processing food for babies 
this is a mighty healthy looking 
figure. 

Gerber’s plant in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is the largest baby food 
manufacturing center in the world, 
Much of the food processed in this 
plant is shipped via Southern Pa- 
cific, Gerber has other production 
plants in Michigan, New York, 
North Carolina, Canada, Mexico 
and Australia. 

Today, approximately 46 per 
cent of all baby food purchased by 
mothers in the United States is 
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“Mmm good—want some?" says Kim Marie, daughter 
of SP photographer Norm Butler. 


Gerbers. And how did it all start? 
As might be expected it was the 
idea of a mother. She was Mrs. 
Dan Gerber, wife of the company’s 
president. 


_ Mrs. Gerber had experienced the 
difficult job of straining vegetables 
for her first baby. In 1928, when 
she was faced with the same task 
for baby number two, she decided 
something should be done. Why 
couldn’t fruits and vegetables be 
prepared and canned for babies, 
just as adult foods were, she won- 
dered. 

She tossed the problem into the 
lap of husband Dan, who with his 
father was then operating a small 
fruit and vegetable cannery in Fre- 
mont, Michigan. This started off 
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Each vegotable is carefully trimmed and 
inspected after it is peeled. 


two years of experimentation, test- 
ing, checking with pediatricians 
and studies by infant clinics. The 
result was Gerber Baby Foods, 
which now produces 101 varieties 
of food for babies throughout the 
world, 

To give you an idea of how food 
is processed for high-chair occu- 
pants we'd like to take you on a 
brief tour of the company’s Oak- 
land Plant, which can produce be- 
tween 2 and 214 million contain- 
ers of baby food per day. 

As you enter the plant one of the 
first things you notice is the 
uniformed Gerber people; all are 
dressed in white. The women han- 
dling the fresh produce look much 
like nurses in a hospital nursery, 
their starched white hats cocked 
pertly on their heads. 

All containers and equipment 


which come in contact with the 
foods are made of stainless steel. 
Every two hours production is 
stopped long enough for a thor- 
ough cleaning of all the equipment. 
After the produce is mechani- 
cally washed and peeled, each item 
is trimmed and inspected by one 
of the workers. If it is to be “jun- 
ior” baby food it then goes through 
a chopper. If it is to be strained, 
it passes through a cylinder, where 
under steam pressure it is strained 
to the right consistency. 
Surprising as it may seem, ba- 
bies are very opinionated when it 
comes to consistency. In fact, next 
to flavor they rate their food by 
its consistency, and if it doesn’t 
measure up to what they think is 
par, they may turn up their noses 
and politely shove the spoon right 
back at their mothers. 
After the vegetables have been washed 


and inspected twice they are scooped 
into the chopper with large sieve spoons. 
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Not only do babies demand fine 
flavor and just the right consist- 
ency but they want color, too. They 
aren't particular so much as to 
what color it is just as long as it’s 
bright. 


After the product has been 
strained or chopped it moves on to 
the “kitchen” where technicians 
combine the ingredients according 
to formula and pass them along to 
the fillers and cappers in the cook- 
room. 


Here high speed mechanical fil- 
lers measure exact quantities of 
product into each sterilized can and 
lids are applied. The machines can 
fill 350 to 450 cans a minute. 


After the cans are filled they are 
carried along on a conveyor belt 
and dropped into large iron baskets 
which hold about 1,200 cans. The 
baskets are then put in giant pres- 
sure cookers. After the product 
has been cooked and the cans 
cooled the baskets are hung up so 
the outside of the cans can dry. 


Two cans are taken out of each 
of the baskets. One is sent to the 
main quality control laboratory 
and the other is: given to a tech- 
nician in a quality control sta- 
tion located in the cookroom. She 
weighs the can, measures the 
amount of vacuum in it, checks 
the consistency and tastes the prod- 
uct. If all properties check out to 
Gerber’s high standards, she re- 
leases the basket of cans from 
which her sample came and they 
are sent on to be labeled and pack- 
ed in cartons. 


As the cans go through the label- 
er, a code is stamped on the lid. 
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Over 3,000 cans of baby food can be 
cooked at one time in these large pres- 
sure cookers which hold 3 baskets of cans. 


It shows the date the can was 
processed as well as other pertinent 
information. So carefully are rec- 
ords kept that from the code on 
the lid a check back can be made 
to determine on which farm the 
food contained in the can was 
grown. 

In the main quality control 
laboratory, the second sample can 
goes through a more thorough 
analysis. Similar checks are made 
on the oatmeal, rice, barley and 
other dry foods manufactured. 

Approximately five per cent of 
Gerber’s 800 employes at Oakland 
are engaged in quality control 
work. They are dedicated in a 
very real and practical sense to 
the proposition that “Babies are 
the most important people.” 


H.B. Atwood Now 
PR Manager At LA 


H. Brad Atwood has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position 
of public relations manager of 
Southern Pacific at Los Angeles. 

Atwood has been with the com- 
pany there since 1950 and has held 
the post of assistant public re- 
lations manager 
since 1952. A 
UCLA alumnus, 
he also is a for- 
mer managing 
editor of the Bur- 
bank, California, 
Daily Review and 
former public re- 
lations director of 
the Hollywood 
Baseball Club. 

He is responsible for Southern 
California public relations activi- 
ties of Southern Pacific and its 
subsidiary railroads in the area— 
Pacific Electric Railway and. San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern Rail- 
way—and other affiliates including 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
and Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, 
Inc. 


H, B. ATWOOD 


New Orleans Mart 
Acquires SP Property 


G OUTHERN Paciric has sold a sec- 
tion of its downtown property 
in New Orleans to the International 
Trade Mart for use in construction 
of a proposed four-level 100,000 
square-foot auditorium. 
The site acquired from SP is 300 
feet from the Mississippi River and 


in an area bounded by South Delta, 
South Front, Poydras and Canal 
Streets. Buildings have been re- 
moved from part of the land and a 
large warehouse on another sec- 
tion is scheduled to be demolished. 

The $30 million development of 
buildings and colonnades is sched- 
uled for completion in 1962. The 
Mart earlier reported that it is 
negotiating with the New Orleans 
Dock Board for adjacent land for 
an office structure to be built in 
front of the auditorium and ex- 
hibition building. 


El Paso Career 
Comes To Close 


Retiring as terminal superin- 
tendent at E] Paso after a colorful 
40-year career with SP was Lee F. 
Tadlock. 

He worked as a general yard- 
master at El Paso for ten years 
prior to his appointment to the 
superintendency in 1945, 

Named to succeed him was F. M. 
Coyle, formerly the assistant ter- 
minal superintendent. 


L. F, TADLOCK 
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Slogan Contest Winners Announced 


San Francisco lass with a 

knack for stringing words to- 
gether has been named winner of 
the 1960 damage prevention slogan 
contest, sponsored by the Special- 
ized Operations Department. 

Winner of the $25 first prize 
was Dianne Roberts of the Freight 
Claims Department. She rang the 
bell with her slogan: “Do Your 
Share——Handle With Care.” 

Placing second was Kenneth 
Frost, an engineer from Oakland. 
His slogan, “Claim Prevention 
Saves Contention,” brought him 
a check for $15. 

Ernestine Quier, a stenographer 
from Clackamas, Oregon, submit- 
ted as her entry, “Let’s Manage 
With Less Damage,” and was 
awarded third prize of $10 for her 
contribution. 

Judges were hard put to name 
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DIANNE ROBERTS 


the winners this year, says P. M. 
Chaimov, manager of Specialized 
Operations, because of the high 
caliber of the many slogans sub- 
mitted. 


Another Award For Texas Driver 


((uakles A. Quinn, featured in 
last month’s Bulletin as a nom- 
inee for the Knight of the Road 
Award, has received another honor. 

The Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, Region 2, named Quinn, 
an SPT driver from Dickinson, as 
their choice for the state’s “most 
representative Hobbs Knight of 
the Road.” 

He has been a commercial driver 
for 26 years and has been with 
Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany since 1948, 


His most recent citation is the 
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third given him during recent years 
by the Texas Department of Public 
Safety. The Department commen- 
ded him for his heroic volunteer 
work during the Texas City dis- 
aster and last year recommended 
him for the Hobbs award when he 
saved the life of a woman motorist. 


She lost control of her auto- 
mobile and it overturned in a 
water-filled drainage ditch. Quinn 
stopped his truck, pulled her from 
the car, and applied artificial res- 
piration to restore her breathing. 
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SURROUNDED BY FIELD OF ROSE BUSHES 15 PMT DOUBLE HEADER. 


Rose Business Booming 


Tx TELEPHONE IN the Bulletin 

office rang. On the other end 
was Ray Bishop, terminal super- 
visor for Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company at Bakersfield. 

“How about coming here to do 
a story about roses?” he asked. 

We weren't aware that the rose 
business in Kern County was very 


big, we said. 


“Come on down and you'll see,” 
Bishop promised. 


“Right,” we answered — and 
caught the morning train for Bak- 
ersfield. 


Ray met us. He is a young hard- 
driving man who is very enthusias- 
tic about the way rose business is 
expanding in his area, “Keeps our 
vans busy hauling the plants to 


” market,” he smiled. 


He showed us acre upon acre of 
fields near Ontario and Wasco 
planted to roses. 


Some fields were being leveled 
by giant machines; other fields 
sported newly-planted rows of rose 
stalks — looking like thousands 


Laborers place pencil-thin rose stalks two 
inches deep in the earth. Soon as they 
are planted, the stalks are well irrigated. 
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This machine digs 
small holes six 
inches apart into 
which the rose 
stalks are placed. 
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of pencils stuck in the earth. Some 
fields with bushes growing in them 
were populated with fat sheep. The 
sheep are set loose in the rose 
fields to defoliate the bushes — 
and they do a thorough job. 

Some fields were filled with 
freshly budded bushes. There have 
been over 300 different rose plant 
varieties developed from this graft- 
ing process. 

In many fields, rose plants ready 
for market were being loaded into 
giant PMT vans. 

We sniffed the air. “Roses don’t 
smell the way they used to,” we 
said. “What happened to that 
heady fragrance we remember as 
a child?” 

“The industry has been concen- 
trating on the hybridizing of more 
versatile and hardy rose varieties,” 
Ray said, “and in the process, the 
oldtime fragrance has been par- 


Ray Bishop, left, discusses quality of rose 
stalk with a representative of Armstrong 
Nurseries. The “pencil Ray is helding 
will be a rose bush in two years. 
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tially lost—but the nursery experts 
are working now on a method to 
bring the rich fragrance back.” 
According to J. A. Armstrong, 
president of Armstrong Nurseries, 
Inc., the nation’s oldest and larg- 
est creators of garden roses, the 
sale of rose bushes to U. S. home 
gardeners in 1960 will hit a record 
$100 million based on an_esti- 
mated volume of 40 million plants. 


Seventh of a Series: Cities Served by SP 


Captivating Corpus Christi 


OMEN ARE RESPONSIBLE for 
the darndest happenings. 
Take Corpus Christi for instance. 
The city owes its founding to the 
fickie heart of a young Pennsyl- 
vania woman. 
She broke off her romance with 
a gentleman by the name of “Col- 
onel” Henry L. Kinney. To ease 
the pain of his broken heart he set 
out in search of a land and life 
that would help erase the memory 
of his lost love. This was in 1839, 
He ended his search at the pres- 
ent site of Corpus Christi and es- 
tablished Kinney’s Trading Post. 
It was well fortified with walis of 
cement and the landlocked harbor 
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nearby made a good refuge for 
contraband cargoes. 

During this time the region was 
no man’s land, claimed by both 
Texas and Mexico. 

As the Mexican War threatened, 
General Zachary Taylor came 
bringing US troops in small boats 
across the bay. It was a great day 
for Kinney’s Trading Post. 

Colonel Hitchcock, Taylor’s 
chief of staff, said, “The officers 
and command of General Taylor’s 
army fraternized with the citizens. 
Social affairs were many and the 
town grew rapidly.” 

Another member of the expedi- 
tion described the village as “the 
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most murderous, thieving God- 
forsaken hole in the Lone Star 
- or out of it.” 

Another description labeled the 
Trading Post a “small village of 
smugglers and lawless men with 
but few women and no ladies.” 

By 1846 there were 5,000 troops 
in the village. Then, in March of 
that year when Taylor began his 
historic advance to Mexico, Kin- 
ney’s Trading Post was left de- 
populated and forlorn. 

Kinney wasn’t one to give up 
easily. He soon began a real estate 
promotion advertising his little 
sun-baked town of shacks as “the 
Ttaly of America.” Colonizers were 
importing people for the un- 
peopled lands south and west, and 
boatloads of immigrants arrived. 
Many of them remained in the 
small port town and started build- 
ing a better community. 


Don't anyone disturb this Corpus Christi 
miss. She's sure there's a whale down 
there somewhere and she’s determined 
to land him. 
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Essense? 


PICTURESQUE YACHT BASIN 


They decided a better name was 
needed for a post mark on letters: 
so Kinney’s Trading Post became 
Corpus Christi (Body of Christ). 

Today, if the enterprising 
“Colonel” Kinney could take a 
look at what he started he’d be a 
mighty proud gentleman. 

Corpus Christi is now one of 
the fastest growing cities in the 
nation, its population having 
doubled itself in each of the past 
three decades. Twenty years ago 
the city had 57,000 people; today 
it has 185,000. 

A seaport surrounded by farm 
and ranch land, Corpus Christi is 
the young giant of the Texas In- 
dustrial Empire. 

Within a 150-mile radius of the 
city there are approximately 700 
oil and gas fields with more than 
20,000 wells. Cotton, grain and 
dairy products and livestock also 
play an important part in the 
area’s economy. 

Steamship agencies, represent- 
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ing 97 dry cargo carriers, main- 
tain offices at Corpus Christi. They 
offer regular service to the Euro- 
pean Continent, the United King- 
dom, Africa, the Far East, Latin 
America, and to world ports gen- 
erally, The port is also served by 
46 bulk carriers. 

For the past three years tonnage 
totals have averaged about 25,- 
000,000 tons, a figure which has 
enabled Corpus Christi to maintain 
its ranking as the nation’s ninth 
Port, with an average of eight sail- 
ings a day. 

For the fisherman the city is a 
real paradise. Along the bays and 
shore waters of the Gulf, trout, 
redfish and drum are’ plentiful. 
And in the open waters Spanish 
mackerel, sailfish, marlin and 
many other game fish are waiting 
to take the bait. 

Over 100 miles of beaches in 
the area make Corpus Christi an 
ideal vacation spot for swimming, 
boating, skindiving, water-skiing 
and beachcombing. Or for the 
less active vacationer there’s plenty 
of sun for pleasant, relaxing sun- 
bathing. The climate is one of the 
things citizens of Corpus Christi 
like to brag about. With an annual 
daytime average temperature of 
74.7 degrees it appears their brag- 
ging is justified. 

Even though it is a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial center, Corpus 
Christi has maintained a neat, at- 
tractive appearance. In 1951 the 
city won the sweepstakes award in 
Better Homes and Gardens mag- 
azine’s More Beautiful America 
competition. 

The people of Corpus Christi 
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work hard in cooperative efforts to 
make their place a better place to 
live but they know how to have 
fun too. Each year they hold “Buc- 
caneer Days,” a colorful pageant 
where natives and visitors dress in 
pirate costumes and take part in 
a portrayal of the early history of 
the city. This year the celebration 
will be held April 28 through May 
8 and will feature a parade of 
floats, water pageant, bathing girl 
review and a treasure chest of 
other events. 

When you stop and think about 
Corpus Christi it’s easy to see why 
they say “never underestimate the 
power of a woman.” When that 
young Pennsylvania woman 
spurned the love of “Colonel” 
Kinney she really started some- 
thing. And the citizens of Corpus 
Christi are kinda glad she did. 


g 
In counties within 150 miles radius of 4 
Corpus Christi there are approximately E 
700 oil and gas fields with more than i 
20,000 oil and gas wells. ] 
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Texas MD Of The Year 
Meet “Doctor Joe”’ 


x. JosepH V. HopKins, exam- 

ining surgeon for Southern 
Pacific at Victoria, Texas, was 
named “General Practitioner for 
1959” by the Texas Medical As- 
sociation. 

He has been a member of the 
SP Hospital Association staff for 
49 years. 

The Texas Medical Association 
stated that Dr. Hopkins’ life, dedi- 
cated to the service of mankind, 
“thas been a shining beacon of hope 
for many others.” 

“Dr, Joc”, as he is affectionately 
known by hundreds of SP people, 
is famed for his work in voice 
therapy besides being widely ad- 
mired as a doctor, a civic leader 
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and a prominent layman in the 
Catholic Church. 

Dr. Hopkins lost his vocal chords 
in a cancer operation in 1929. He 
had to communicate by written 
notes until he learned that speech 
without vocal chords had been 
achieved by a doctor in Louisiana. 
He studied the new method and 
taught himself to talk by swallow- 
ing air and forcing it up from his 
stomach into the mouth, holding 
the tongue. against the teeth and 
using muscles to help form the 
words, Today, Dr. Hopkins’ speech 
is perfectly understandable. 

He soon started teaching this 
technique to similarly afflicted peo- 
ple sent to him by medical men 
from all over Texas. His work re- 
stored normal life to many who 
otherwise would have been perma- 
nently handicapped. The method 
is now taught in specch centers and 
is considered preferable to artificial 
larynges. 

Dr. Hopkins has practiced medi- 
cine in Victoria since 1909, ex- 
cept for two years’ service in the 
army during World War I. 

In addition to serving as ex- 
amining surgeon for SP, Dr. Hop- 
kins has been city health officer at 
Victoria-since 1912. 

During World War II “Dr. Joe” 
was active in sanitation work 
which led to the wartime founding 
of the Victoria County Health Unit. 
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He has delivered two generations 
of babies in a number of Victoria 
SP families. He once treated five 
generations living in the same 
house, He says it was his most 
unusual medical experience. 

He served on the Victoria school 
board from 1927 to 1933. Hopkins 
School in the city was named for 
him. 

Dr, Hopkins is a charter member 
and former commander of the Vic- 
toria American Legion post and a 
former district committeeman. 


Many Honors 

His most recent honor of being 
named “Practitioner of the Year” 
is but one of many bestowed on 
the veteran doctor. He has been 
knighted by the late Pope Pius XII 
for his charity work and was in- 
vested as a knight of St. Gregory 
the Great at San Fernando Cathe- 
dral in San Antonio. He had pre- 
viously received the Papal Cross 
Pro Ecclesia Et Pontifice in 1952. 

“[’m now the senior doctor in 
Victoria by a good many years”, 
he said recently. “I was the young- 
est for a long time. Now I’m the 
oldest.” 


William G. Knoche 
Dies at Long Beach 


William G. Knoche, 74, retired 
freight trafic manager of Pacific 
Electric Railway Company, died 
recently at Long Beach. He was 
15 when he started in 1900 as 
a railroad office boy in St. Louis. 
In 1904 he came west and joined 
SP at Los Angeles. He was head 
of PE’s Freight Department from 
1935 until 1953, when he retired. 
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One Fellow We 
Can’t Do Without... 


HE SHIPPER is the most im- 

portant person we know— 
whether we meet him personal- 
ly, by mail or on the ‘phone. 

He is not dependent on us; 
we are dependent on him. 

The shipper is not an inter- 
ruption of our work; he is the 
purpose of it. 

We are not doing him a favor 
by serving him; he is doing us 
a favor by giving us the op- 
portunity to serve him. 

The shipper is not an outsider 
to our business; he is a part 
of it. 

He is not a cold statistic; he 
is a flesh and blood human be- 
ing with feelings and emotions 
like our own. 

The shipper is not somebody 
to argue or match wits with. No- 
body ever won an argument 
with him. 

He is a person who brings us 
his wants. It is our job to handle 
them profitably to him and to 
ourselves; otherwise he will go 
elsewhere. 

The shipper keeps us in busi- 
ness as a going concern. 

He is our bread and butter. 

He doesn’t HAVE to use our 


service. 


SO TREAT HIM RIGHT! 


invest In America 
Buy US Savings Bonds 
SP Bulletin 


SF Club Elects 
Officers for '60 


AT THE 37th annual Representa- 
+4 tives Dinner, held at The Vil- 
lage in San Francisco on January 
22, Cecelia Stewart was named to 
the presidency of 
“<< the SP Club, sue- 
: ceeding Joseph 
Carlomagno. 

Other officers 
elected by the SP 
Club board of 
governors were 
Ed Boehme, ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
q@ dent; Margaret 
: Riley, vice presi- 
“CEECEE" STEWART dent —~ socials; 
Richard Futrell, vice president— 
athletics; and Dorothy McDougall, 
secretary. 

In addition, Carlomagno was 
named chairman of the advisory 
board and Mary Carey was named 
chairman of the budget committee. 


Principal speaker at the affair 
was B. F. Biaggini, vice president. 

Dorothy McDougall was the 
mistress of ceremonies. 

Members of the board of gov- 
ernors include Ida Cossio, Jack 
Curtin, Carol Lawton, Gloria Tay- 
lor, Bernard Transano, M. Parker, 
Bill Luque, Clara Simpson, Lola 
McCreery, Irma Myers, Walter 
Peterson, Arthur Harris, and 
George Frey. 

Cecelia says that there are many 
exciting plans in the hopper for the 
year ahead, including dances, din- 
ners, picnics, shows, and sports. 
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Community Planning 
Subject of New Film 

“Industry on the Right 
Track,” a new Southern Pacific 
film has been completed and is 
available to civic groups inter- 
ested in industrial planning in 
their communities. 

The 16mm 20 minute sound 
and color film illustrates how 
SP’s Industrial Department 
works with communities to de- 
velop well-planned industrial 
sections. It also explains the De- 
partment’s services to companies 
seeking industrial sites. 

To make arrangements for use 
of the film, interested parties 
should contact their local SP 
representative. 


Enjoying » chat at the SP Club Repre- 
sentatives Dinner in San Francisco are 
(I-r) B. F. Biaggini, vice president, Doro- 
thy MeDougall, mistress of ceremonies 
at the affsir, and Joe Carlomagno, out- 
going president. More than 200 people 
were on hand to enjoy the festivities. 
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“Miss Most Faithful’ 


Surprise Party For Laura 


66" were SHE Is again,” Freight 
Conductor W. H. Hester 
grinned, pointing at a little blonde 
girl waving bashfully at the crew of 
No. 91. 
Nearly every day for more than 
a year she had been standing, 
smiling, and waving as the train 
passed by on its daily round trip 
from Ennis to Fort Worth. 
“She certainly is faithful,” Hes- 
ter mused. “I'd like to give her a 


party or something—just to let her 
know we appreciate her friend- 
ship.” He turned to some of his 
crew. “What do you think?” 
They thought it was a fine idea, 


And so it happened that one day 
recently, No. 91 clanked to a halt 
in back of the house of the little 
girl, As usual, she had been out- 
side waving. Her blue eyes grew 
big as saucers as the train crew 
clambered down, their arms laden 


Conductors A. S. Mckelland, left, and W. H. Hester, the gentlemen who sparked the 
party for Laura Barber, are thown with the guest of honor who is playing with a rail- 
roader's lantern. Laura's sister, Ann, seems intrigued by the electric train. 
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Laura Barber, “Miss Most Faithful" of 
Ft. Worth, and her friend, Modene Parks, 
engineer of No. 91, 


with gifts, and walked toward her. 

She was presented with an elec- 
tric train, candy, flowers and a rail- 
roader’s lantern. She smiled shyly 
as the trainmen placed a crown of 
silver tinsel upon her head and put 
a ribbon around her which read, 
“Miss Most Faithful.” 

It was a big day for Laura Bar- 
ber, age 3. 

Ninety-eight SP workers had 
pitched in money to buy her the 
gifts, and on this occasion seyeral 
of them, along with her friends and 
relatives, had stopped by to honor 
her. 

“Do you like your little train?” 
Hester asked Laura. 

“Yes, sir!” she piped back. 

Later, Laura proved she was an 
expert railroader. She identified 30 
insignia of lines across the country, 
rattling off jawbreakers like Penn- 
sylvania, Lackawanna and Milwau- 
kee Road without a slip. 
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One of the crewmen handed her 
the last insignia, Southern Pacific. 

“That’s ours,’ Laura said 
happily. 


Boy Scout Memorial 
Honors Dave Jacoby 


Dave Jacoby, chief clerk of the 
Dining Car Department, Northern 
District, spent most of his free 
time for many years working with 
the Boy Scouts of America. In 
1957 he was presented with a 
Silver Beaver award, the highest 
award given to adult Scout officials 
by the Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Dave died suddenly of a heart 
attack a few days before Christ- 
mas—but his name will live on in 
Boy Scoutdom. A perpetual David 
Jacoby Memorial award has been 
set up in Oakland, and the plaque 
will be presented annually to the 
Boy Scout troop which places first 
in First Aid competition. 


Below, proud Scouts and Scoutmaster of 
Oakland Scout Troop 429, display the 
David T. Jacoby trophy awarded them 
for their excellence in first ald competi- 
tion in their district. 


US Printing Office Offers 
Information On Varied Subjects 


D ip you know that for a few 

cents you can get pamphlets 
and books on almost any topic 
imaginable? 

Many citizens are unaware of 
the services offered by the United 
States Government Printing Office. 

To give you an idea of the sub- 
ject matter available, a 32-page 
illustrated booklet titled “Better 
Lawns” is yours for just 15 cents. 
It tells you how to outwit insects, 
cope with weeds and lawn diseases 
and how to renovate your lawn. 

For 25 cents you can get a 31- 
page pamphlet on “Men’s Suits— 
How to Judge Quality” and for 15 
cents you can receive a copy of 
“Camping Facilities in the Nation- 
al Park System”, which tells where 
you can pitch your tent or park 
your trailer. 

Should your son or daughter 
need a scholarship or student loan 
to attend college, a dollar will get 
you a 232-page bulletin, “Financial 
Aid for College Students”, telling 
what tuition is at most colleges and 
the scholarships and loans that are 
available. 

For the do-it-yourself set there is 
material on “Carpentry”, “Wood- 
working” and endless other sub- 
jects. There are also numerous 
helpful publications for the office 
worker. And should you be toying 
with the idea of raising rabbits in 
your back yard, 20 cents will get 
you a pamphlet telling how to do it. 

To find out just what is available 
simply write to Superintendent 
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of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., and request a free list 
of subject catalogues. Also, if you 
request to be added to their mail- 
ing list, twice each month you will 
receive a copy of the circular, 
“Selected US Government Publica- 
tions,” announcing 50 of the most 
popular books, pamphlets and spe- 
cial publications which are avail- 
able. There is no charge for the 
bi-monthly circular. 

Next time you have a problem 
or question about any subject why 
not take advantage of this infor- 
mation service offered by the gov- 
ernment. It’s yours for the asking. 
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He Spent Youth On Four-Masters 


B» INGERSOLL likes to walk 

along the beach and smell the 
salt air blowing in from the Pa- 
cific. It brings him memories of 
his youth. 

Bob now works at the Pacific 
Motor Trucking terminal in Los 
Angeles where he has charge of the 
local freight routing. But when he 
was younger, he was a “sea dog”. 

At the age of sixteen he left 
home and signed on a freighter ply- 
ing along the Pacific coast. The 
study of navigation fascinated him 
and he constantly pored over books 
and maps. As a result, he soon be- 
came skipper of boats under 2,500 
tons, hauling lumber and oil along 
the coast. 

In time, young Ingersoll grad- 
uated to deep water ships, sailing 


to colorful ports of call at Peru, 
Japan, China, India, and Australia. 

Bob’s longest voyage was aboard 
a four master. It lacked 26 minutes 
of being six months dock to dock 
from San Francisco to Sydney, 
Australia. From Sydney, the ship 
went to Melbourne and from there 
to India before returning to the 
United States. All in all the voy- 
age took 12 months and 20 days. 

“One time,” Bob says, “we laid 
69 days off the equator in the 
South Pacific and didn’t move two 
ships’ lengths. We depended en- 
tirely on wind. We had no aux- 
iliary engines in those days.” 

He sailed mostly on tankers. 
Why? “Well, they were, and still 
are, noted for their good chow,” 
Bob says reminiscently. 


What's 
Her 
Line? 


T HIS ATTRACTIVE LADY works for 
Southern Pacific at Oakland. 
She uses her harids in her work to 
perform a skilled service in one of 
our departments. Her co-workers 
are all men. 
Her hobby is collecting antiques 
for her home in Oakland. She likes 


to watch television; her favorite 
programs are westerns. 


Stumped? Tum the page and j 


meet... 
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Grace Mumbargle: 


The Nation's Only 
Woman Railroad Signalman 


RACE ALUMBAUGH has always 
been interested in mechanics. 
When she was a teenager on the 
family farm near Wetmore, Kan- 
sas, she liked to help her brothers 
repair the family car. And often, 
after riding her pony five miles 
home from school, she’d rush in 
the house, change clothes, grab the 
tool box and head for the barn to 
overhaul some farm machinery. 
After finishing school, Grace 
stayed in Kansas working at vari- 
ous job around the farming com- 
munity where she was reared. But 
in 1941 an urge to see the West 
brought her to Oakland. 


During Wer 


How did she happen to become a 
signalman 

“Tt was during the war. I had a 
friend who was working at the SP 
signal shop,” says Grace. “She told 
me they were looking for more 
help so I went down and applied 
for the job.” 

That was in 1943, when Grace 
started with Southern Pacific as a 
signal helper. She became an as- 
sistant signalman in 1945 and was 
made signalman in 1947. 

A typical week at the signal shop 
will find Grace working on such 
items as OS coders, electric switch 
locks and lineman telephone sets. 
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“My most interesting assign- 
ment,” says Grace, “was wiring 
the CTC-type control panel for the 
tower at Davis, California.” 

Being a signalman has its ad- 
vantages at home, When any of 
Grace’s household appliances go 
on the blink she doesn’t have to 
worry about taking them to a re- 
pair shop; she just sits right down 
and fixes them. 
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We don't know who 
Grace is trying 
40 fool but we 
do know this isn't 
a telephone. 
Actually it's a radio 
which she made 
from an old-time 
crank phone, 

It fits nicely into the 
decor of her 
home, which is 
furnished with 
interesting antique 
pieces. 

One of her 
most prized 
possessions is 
a rocking chair 
which belonged 
to her grandmother. 


Lunch period is domino time around the Oakland signal shop. Grace is shown below 
playing a quick gamo with Dale Jackson, signalman in Gang Seven. On days when 
the line signalmen come for lunch there may be as many as a dozen players. Grace 
doesn't claim to be a domino expert but she keeps her male opponents on their toes. 
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The Roving Reporter Asks .. . 


‘What Do You Like About Texas?’ 


WE HAVE suspected for some time that folks who live in the glorious 
state of Texas are rather proud of being Texans. 


To prove our point we asked several Southern Pacific employes 


around El Paso this question. 


Gladys McDonald, signal 
clerk, Signal Department: 


Naturally I like 
everything about 
Texas. I was born 
near San Antonio 
and all of my fam- 
ily live in Texas. 
When we take a 
vacation we sel- 
dom leave the 

: sedeo"’ state. It has every- 
thing to offer: mountains and des- 
erts, forests and beaches, cities and 
small towns. Yes, 1 hke Texas and 
like to be called a “Native” of this 
wonderful state. 


Ruth Monroe, steno-clerk, 
Tax Department: 


What I like best 
about Texas are 
the people and 
their pride in 
their state. Tex- 
ans are usually — 
friendly, outgo- 
ing people and 
Texas hospitality 
is not just a myth. 
Texans can meet anywhere in the 
world and its immediately “Old 
Home Week.” There seems to be a 
bond between them that docs not 
exist among people of other states. 
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W. M. Colbert, payroll 
voucher clerk: 


The things I] 
like best about 
Texas are the spa- 
ciousness, not be- 
ing shut in, the 
wonderful all- 
year-around cli- 
mate and the 
friendliness of the 
s people. And, too, 
it was here I met the girl who has 
been my wife for the past 29 years. 
Ah, romantic Texas. 


R. K. McDonald, engine- 
men’s timekeeper: 


As does prac- 
tically everyone 
else, the thing I 
like about Texas 
is the climate. 
The few spring 
sand storms we 
have are more & 
than offset by the § 2 
warm sunny win- 
ters and moderate summers. The 
congeniality of Texas people, their 
genuine friendliness and hospitality 
has made me proud to say that I 
now claim Texas as my home state. 
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Lorena Cox, personal record 
clerk, Superintendent's Office: 


I was born in 
Texas, have spent 
most of my life in 
Texas, and Texas 
has been good to 
me! People are 
warm and friend- 
ly, the climate is 
delightful, and 
there is plenty of 
space to enjoy our freedom and all 
the blessings that have been be- 
stowed upon us. 


Bob Laraba, estimator, 
Engineering Department: 

The thing I like 
most about Texas 
is the year-round 
weather and sun. 
shine. Also, the [ 
people show more 
warmth and per- 
sonality in their 
dealings with 
people. aoe & 


Myrtle Colbert, lease clerk, 
Division Engineer’s Office: 

I came to the 
Southwest on ac- 
* count of illness in 
my family, and 
found health and 
happiness here. 
Nothing can com- 
pare with the cli- 
mate and our 
e : year-round sun- 
shine. Texans are proud of their 
state, and as an adopted Texan, I 
join them in echoing its. praise. 
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The Donuts 
Were on Joe 


[{" SEPTEMBER, after 44 years 

of service, Joe Vergonet hung 
up his lantern and bid “so-long” 
to his fellow switchmen at Rose- 
ville yard. He was taking a well- 
earned retirement. 

Joe’s last two years with SP 
were spent as the safety committee- 
man at Roseville. When he took 
over this task, Roseville was at the 
bottom of the big five yards in 
Group I (West Oakland, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, El Paso, 
Roseville). When Joe retired, Rose- 
ville was in first place. 


Even after he retired, Joe felt a 
nostalgic sense of responsibility for 
the safety of “his boys”, One day 
last December he visited Roseville 
and spoke to Terminal Superinten- 
dent George Coley. “You know, 
Boss,” Joe said, “I don’t feel that 
I’ve really left you and I feel I 
owe you and the gang some gesture 
of gratitude for the many years 
of cooperation with me. If you 
could arrange some safety meet- 
ings, I’d like to treat the gang to 
coffee and donuts.” 


George could. And Joe did. 


On January 7 and 8, in the 
newly-built Northern District Safe- 


‘ty Conference Car, Joe furnished 


the coffee and doughnuts at eleven 
around-the-clock safety meetings. 
George and Joe feel that this 
sort of labor-management coopera- 
tion pays off for everyone. 
Roseville Yard again won top 
spot in Yard Group I for 1959. 
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Former El Paso Mayor 
Retires From SP Company 


“[™ NOT GOING To REST UP. I’m 

not going to go fishing. I plan 
to keep busy right here in El 
Paso,” said Dan Duke, Sr., SP 
engineer and former El Paso 
mayor, when he retired recently 
alter 45 years’ service. 

And knowing Dan, we're sure 
that’s just what he will do. ~ 

Dan was born and spent his 
youth in East Texas. But things 
there were pretty dull, to his way 
of thinking, and he was intrigued 
by letters from his older brother 
Sidney, of El Paso, who told of ex- 
citing revolutionary battles across 
the river in Juarez, Mexico. 

Dan journeyed to El Paso in 
1913 and started to work with 
Southern Pacific as an office clerk. 
He served in that position two 
years before he transferred to the 
Operating Department as a fire- 
man. His ambition since childhood 
had been to fire a locomotive. 

Dan was promoted to engineer 
in 1924. 

In 1939 he became interested in 
politics and was elected city alder- 
man of El Paso, serving in that 
office for eight years. 

When Ed Anderson, the incum- 
bent mayor of E! Paso, died in 
1947, Dan served out the remain- 
der of his term, He then ran for 
the mayor’s office later that year 
but was defeated. In 1949 he again 
ran for office and was elected may- 
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DAN DUKE 


or. He served one term in the 
city’s top office. 

For the past several years Dan 
has been an engineer on the Sun- 
set between El Paso and Sanderson. 
His brother David has made a 
number of trips as conductor on 
the trains Dan has piloted. 

One of Dan’s greatest thrills in- 
volved both of his careers—rail- 
roading and public affairs. While 
serving out Mayor Anderson’s term 
he signed the contract for con- 
struction of the Trainway at El 
Paso that eliminated downtown 
railroad crossings. 

“As mayor I cut the ribbon 
dedicating the Trainway,” Dan re- 
calls, “and as engineer I handled 
the first train through the Train- 
way. That really was a thrill.” 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


J. L. Bart, Jr., public relations 
manager, T&NO Lines, has been 
elected president of the Houston 
Chapter, Texas State Welfare As- 
sociation; and also has been elected 
vice president of the Houston Trav- 
elers Aid Society. 


Jessye Allen, secretary to the 
assistant superintendent in El Paso, 
was installed as Ist vice president 
of the El Paso Chapter of Execu- 
tives’ Secretaries, Inc., on January 
29. 

Harold Scherer, general freight 
and passenger agent at New Or- 
leans, has been re-elected president 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


A. P. Hardy, district passenger 
and public relations representative 
at El Paso, has been installed as 
president of the El Paso Chapter, 
National Defense Transportation 
Association. L. H. Rudd; chief 
clerk, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


New officers of the Houston Gen- 
eral Office Service Club have been 
installed. R. H. Wheat of the Me- 
chanical Department is the 1960-61 
president. 

E. G. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
public relations manager, San 
Francisco, has been re-elected to 
the Board of Directors, San Fran- 
cisco Down Town Association. 


Lloyd Lasserre, agent at Lake 
Arthur, La., was presented one of 
Scouting’s highest awards, the Sil- 
ver Beaver, at the Calcasieu Area 
Boy Scout Council banquet held at 
Lake Charles. 

John Rhodes, statistical an- 
alyst in the Bureau of Statistics 
and Joint Facilities, Houston, was 
named “Man of the Month” re- 
cently by the board of directors of 
the’ Houston Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He served as project 
chairman for the annual “Toys for 
Tots” Program. 


WESTERN DIVISION MEN RETIRE, Closing their railroading careers recently were (lr) 
Eimer Snyder, engineer, who had 43 years’ service; George Kretz, towerman, who 
worked 46 years with SP; and Walter Grady, clerk, who retired from the Western 
Division after nearly 56 years with our company. 


4@ WARREN E, ASHLEY, right, chief of the 
District Timekeeping Bureau at Sacramento, 
retired after 40 years’ service. Shown 
congratulating him is Superintendent R. D. 
Spence of the Sacramento Division. 


P RETIRING after 
43 years’ service 
with Pacific Elec- 
tric was Paul 
Umberger of the 
Inglewood freight 
station. 


} CHARLES S. O'DELL, yardmaster, Western 
Division, retired from service after 43 
years with Southern Pacific, 


@ ANDREW WICKHAM, cor foreman at San 
Jose, has retired after 43 years’ service i 
with a perfect safety record. H 


LONG RAILROADING CAREERS came to a close with retirement of these Salt Lake Division 
men. They are (lr) Clarence Boone, passenger brakeman, who had 41 years; Harry E. 
Spaethe, machinist, who worked 41 years for SP; and Ed Christensen, also a machinist, 
whose career with our company spanned 43 years before he retired. 


@ EMMANUEL (MIKE) HARLABAKIS has re- 
tired after 39 years’ service. He was 
wharfinger at the time the ferry boats 
were discontinued in July, 1958. Since 
then he had been working as mail and 
baggage handler at Oakland. 
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SP Employes 
Fill The Bank 
For Boy In Need 


Jousni Lee TRAHAN, a paper 

boy at Lafayette, Louisiana, 
had always been punctual and de- 
pendable in his dealings with his 
Southern Pacific customers at the 
superintendent’s office. So it came 
somewhat as a surprise recently 
when he repeatedly showed up late 
with the afternoon papers. 


Why He Was Late 


Discreet questioning uncovered 
the fact that Johnnie’s bike had 
worn out, and that he was having 
to walk his long route. Also, com- 
ing from a large family and with 
his dad sick in bed most of last 
year, Johnnie needed all of the 
money he earned for household ex- 
penses. He just couldn’t swing a 
new bike out of his earnings. 

The employes in the superinten- 
dent’s office urged him to set up 
a tin can bank in their office where 
he could put in the odd pennies 
and nickels he got, and where they 
could watch it grow. 

Around Christmas the fund was 
not only low, but almost non-exist- 
ent. About that time, J. C. Char- 
gois, W. P. Reaux, Van T. Mc- 
Kniel (shown in the photo, left to 
right, with Johnnie) took a hand, 
and in a short time, with the help 
of most of the SP people in Lafay- 
ette, had nudged the fund along 
until it covered the purchase of the 
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handsome new bike Johnnie now 
owns. 

The newspaper is arriving on 
schedule again, as are the warm 
smiles that are exchanged between 
Johnnie and the SP people, who 
think he’s a mighty fine boy. 


New Book About 
Our Cab Aheads 


Cab-In-Front, the latest booklet 
written by John Hungerford of 
Reseda, California, is a profusely 
illustrated history of Southern Pa- 
cifie’s famed cab-ahead locomo- 
tives. Conceived by SP for the pur- 
pose of conquering the Sierra 
Nevada, the cab-aheads never op- 
erated on any other rails than ours, 
and were in use nearly. half a 
century. 
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NEW PRESIDENT of the Delta Nu Alpha 
transportation fraternity at Beaumont is 
W, W. Guinn, district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Other officers elected in- 
cluded City Freight and Passenger Agent 
R. G. Stephens, who was named treasurer. 


Participating at the signing of the act of sale at New Orleans as the International 
Trade Mart purchased land for an auditorium from Southern Pacific were left (seated) 
B, M. Stephens, assistant to executive vice president, Houston, and William G. Zetr- 
mann, ITM president. Back row: Harold Scherer, SP general freight and passenger 
agent, New Orleans; Kenneth C. Barranger, ITM secretaty-treasurer; Isidore New- 
man ll, [TM second vice president, and Lloyd J. Cobb, ITM first vice president. 
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MARCUS N. COWAN 


Marcus N. Cowan 
Retires At Houston 


Marcus N. Cowan retired Janu- 
ary 3] as assistant to traffic man- 
ager for Southern Pacific at Hous- 
ton after 45 years service. 


He started his railroad career 
as a clerk for the old El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad, now a part 
of SP, in 1915 after graduating 
from the Sabinal Texas Christian 
College. He served overseas in the 
Army during World War I and re- 
turned to the railroad in 1919. 

Transferring to Houston as a 
tariff compiler in 1928, Cowan ad- 
vanced to rate clerk in 1938, to 
chief rate clerk in 1939 and to 
chief clerk in 1942. He was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight 
agent in 1952, and to assistant to 
freight traffic manager in 1955. He 
had been assistant to traffic man- 
ager since September of last year. 
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PROMOTIONS 
AND TRANSFERS 


C.K. Chandler, from general car in- 
spector, Houston, to division car fore- 
man, Ennis, December 1; L. G. Duhon, 
from traveling freight and passenger 
agent, Alexandria, to city freight and 
passenger agent, Lake Charles, January 
1; €. J. Good, from general baggage, 
mail and express agent, Houston, to mail, 
baggage and express traffic manager, 
Houston, January 1; G. R. Gregory, 
from Shreveport Agency to traveling 
freight and passenger agent, Alexandria, 
December 1; W. J. Hagan, from pas- 
senger car shop foreman, Houston, to 
general car inspector, Houston, Decem- 
ber I; P. D. Robinson, from assistant 
to vice president, Houston, to assistant 
to executive vice president, Houston, 
December 1; W. O. Satterfield, from 


H. H. JONES (left), telegrapher at Engle- 
wood Yards, Houston, whe retired recent- 
fy after 39 years’ service, reads letter of 
congratulations from Executive Vice Pres= 
ident 8. S. Sines. Shown with him is J. A. 
Montalbano, head inbound line desk clerk. 


ENGINEER J, O. ATTENHOFER of Lafayette 
retired recently after nearly a half cen- 
tury of service with our company. 


assistant division chief clerk, Ennis, to 
division chief clerk, Ennis, January 1; 
E. B. Wade, from assistant division 
engineer, Houston, to assistant division 
engineer, San Antonio, January 1; E. L, 
Woods, from senior assistent engineer, 
Ennis, to assistant division engineer, 
Houston, January 1. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


Stephen Turner Campbell, engi- 
neer, El Paso, 39 years; Madison Cole- 
man Dabney, roundhouse laborer, Aus- 
tin, 17 years; Enrique Fuentes, section 
laborer, Bremond, 29 years; Fernando 
M. Gonzales, sheet metal worker, San 
Antonio, 37 years; Philip Forrest 
Goodrich, brakeman, San Antonio, 44 
years; Arthur Roy Graves, agent, Gal- 
veston, 39 years; John Henry Guese, 
machinist, Houston, 37 years; Pablo 
Hernandez, B&B mechanic, Del Rio, 38 
years; Max Albert Ludwig, train dis- 
patcher, Ennis, 35 years; Charles Lear 
Owens, yardman, Dallas, 37 years; 
Chesley Clyde Pennington, telegraph. 
er-clerk, Seguin, 47 years; Joe S, Perez, 
track foreman, Mathis, Texas, 38 years; 
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John Preston Potter, engineer, Del 
Rio, 47 years; James Clifford Pryor, 
division chief clerk, Ennis, 40 years; 
Benjamin Franklin Richards, round- 
house foreman, New Orleans, 47 years; 
Gaston Fay Rebertson, electrician, 
Houston, 37 years; Carl Clifford Swett, 
yardman, Fort Worth, 33 years; Frank 
O’Hara Whaley, yardman, Houston, 14 
years, 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


John Arthur Bassett, 73, retired 
clerk, December 28 at LaMarque, Texas, 
30 years; Robert Sanford Brown, 75, 
retired welding foreman, December 27 at 
San Antonio, 24 years; William Cole- 
man Brown, 78, retired conductor, De- 
cember 15 at Ennis, 48 years; George 
E. Colgate, 74, retired district freight 
agent, November 29 at Houston, 28 
years; J. C. Davis, 55, retired conduc- 
tor, December 14, at Galveston, 20 years; 
James Edmond Doherty, 60, carman 
helper, November 16 at Haraham, Loui- 
siana; Arestile Doucet, 67, retired la- 


A. B. MATTHEWS, engineer, San Antonio 
Division, has retired after 42. yenrs of 
service with Southern Pacific. 


borer, December 9 at Pittsburgh, Pa., 28 
years; Albert Lewis Ebel, 76, retired 
engineer, December 24 at Houston, 28 
years; Salvador Gonzalez, 69, retired 
crossing watchman, December 10 at Ft. 
Worth, 35 years; Charles John Alex- 
ander Guzzi, 65, retired telegrapher 
clerk-towerman, November 29 at Hous- 
ton, 23 years; Leonard G. Hiller, 57, 
Jocomotive engineer, December 22 at 
Victoria; Covey Newton Holford, 83, 
retired assistant yardmaster, September 
10 at Glendale, Arizona, 34 years; Per- 
ley Rulluff Hotlembeak, 67, retired 
welder, Decensber 13 at Harlingen, 28 
years; Andrew Jackson Hutchison, 
76, tetired yardman, December 7 at 
Douglas, Arizona, 33 years; Berdo 
Jackson, 57, laborer, November 21 at 
Hallettsville, Texas; Thomas Roman- 
ius Jalowy, 82, retired shop helper, 
December 3 at New Braunfels, Texas, 38 
years; John Thomas Kinniff, 76, re- 
tired agent-telegrapher, December 8 at 


Napoleonville, 45 years; Mitchell Ma- 
son, 70, retired boilermaker helper, De- 
cember 11 at Dallas, 32 years; Bryan 
Courtney Meehan, 65, IBM line clerk, 
December 18 at San Antonio; Isaac 
Allen Mills, 73, retired traveling audi- 
tor, November 29 at Houston, 48 years; 
Joseph G. Moors, 68, retired auditor 
of freight accounts, December 11 at 
Houston, 39 years; Severiano Espi- 
noza Perez, 80, retired section foreman, 
December 17 at Del Rio, 24 years; 
Harry Theodore Prague, 78, retired 
agent-telegrapher, December 14 at Welsh, 
Louisiana, 45 years; J. W. Read, 60, 
extra gang foreman, December 14 at 
Houston; L. J. Roberts, 59, machinist, 
November 12 at Houston; Sidney Leroy 
Ross, 81, retired telegrapher-clerk, No- 
vember 15 at Rayne, Louisiana, 45 years; 
Ben Milam Sowell, 48, fireman, De- 
cember 20 at Houston; August Walla, 
74, retired passenger car carpenter, De- 
cember 12 at Houston, 33 years. 


RECENT RETIREMENT of Train Dispatcher H. A. Richter (center) at Ennis, after 47 years 
with SP, was marked by presentation of a letter congratulating him on his long 
service. He is shown here with Train Dispatcher L. A. Bradbury {left}, who made a 
special trip from Houston to attend the ceremonies, and Superintendent J. D. Ramsey 


of the Dallas-Austin Division. 
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Latest thing in fast, modern Piggyback service— 1960 
HIGH-LEVEL PLANNING models arriving double-decked on suto-transport trail- 
ers, in turn riding on S.P’s extra-tong Piggyback cars~ 
for direct delivery to deater’s door. One rail car carries 
two trailers, each stacked with four or five standard-size 
aatttos or six of the new compact models—as many as 
twelve per flatcas! That's planning—for more efficient, 
mote productive freight-handling, via SP. 


‘The views are sky and mighty from S.P's fabulous all- 
glass-covered Dome Lounge Car on the Shasta Daylight 
(San Francisco-Portland}, Overland (8.F-St. Louis) 
and San Joaquin Daylight (S.E-Los Angeles, inland). 
‘Leave car at home, enjoy the Dome. A trip on any SP. 
‘Streamiliner, in fact, is the relaxing, rewarding way to £0. 
Friendly service every mile of the way. 


Space 


serving the West and Seuthwest with 
TRAINS » TRUCKS +. PIGGYBACK + PIPELINES 


